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oN the latter part of the 17th century there came 

from Wales to Gloucester County, Virginia, 
Gen. Robert Lewis. From him sprang Mother’s fam- 
ily, the Lewises of Eastern Virginia. 


Colonel Fielding Lewis, grandson of Robert, was 
a merchant of considerable wealth and standing in 
Fredricksburg, Va., where he superintended the manu- 
facture of arms during the Revolution. His second 
wife, Betty Washington, was sister of Gen. George 
Washington. 


Of their six children, George was captain of a 
regiment and one of Washington’s Life Guard. 
Lawrence Lewis, another son, was aide to Gen. Mor- 
gan in his expedition into Pennsylvania. Robert was 
private secretary to Washington. In 1791 Howell 


Lewis, Mother's grandfather, removed to Kanawha, 
Va., marrying Ellen Hackley Pollard. Their third 
son, Mother's father, was born October 13, 1800. 
His wife, Mother’s mother, was the widow of John 
McLean of Keatucky, afterwards first U. S. Senator 
from Illinois. She was the daughter of William Bay- 
less, who came from England at an early age, and 
served all through the Revolutionary War. During a 
_ furlough he married Bettie Turner of Virginia. 


Mother's parents, then, were George and Eliza 
Lewis, who sprang from this English stock. 


The first years of their married life were spent at 
Sulphur Springs, Union County, Kentucky, which at 
that time was quite a summer resort. Mr. Lewis kept 
the only hotel there at the time. In the yard sur- 
rounding the main building were some little log 
cottages. In one of which Mother was born. She 
was called Ellen until her mother’s death, when she 
took the additional name ot Eliza. 


In 1836 Grandfather Lewis, who was a govern- 
ment surveyor, having been to Missouri on business, 
and being pleased with the country, decided to remove 
his family to that state, which he did the same year, 
settling in Henry County. The trip was made by river 
to Booneville, Missouri, thence by wagons to Henry 
County. At that time Mother was about two years 
old. A double log house was the home of the family, 
and the prairies the children’s play-ground. After a 
considerable stay the family removed to Oceola, Mis- 
souri. Here Grandmother Lewis died, September 30, 
1843. Grandfather followed her on December 3 ot 
the same year. About a week after grandfather’s 
death Janette died. The family was broken up and 
the children scattered. George was taken by his aunt, 
Mrs. Tutt, to California, where he has lived since. 
Maria Louise McLean, grandmother’s daughter by 
her first husband, going to her uncle’s home in Illinois. 
Mother's aunt, Mrs. Bettie Washington Lovell, came 
from Marietta and took Harold and Ellen to her home 


in Marietta, arriving there in September or October, 
1846. Here the two children grew’ to manhood and 
womanhood under the rather rigid discipline of their 
aunt, a most strict church woman. 


Harold died in Vicksburg, Miss., from disease con- 
tracted in the Confederate service. 


Mother was baptised by Rev. Edward Winthrop 
at Marietta, December 20, 1846, and confirmed by 
Bishop Chas. P. McIlvain, May 1, 1855. At Baltimore, 
Md., October 9, 1856, she was married to Anselm 
Tupper Nye of Marietta; the wedding taking place at 
the house of Mr. Andrew Reid, No. 111 Monument 
Street. Mr. Reid was a relative of Mother’s, having 
married her cousin. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. T. V. Moore of Richmond, Va. Upon 
the arrival in Marietta they boarded for the first winter 
at the corner of Fifth and Putnam Streets. In the 
spring of 1857 they bought the small house on Second 
Street nearly opposite the Episcopal church. Here all 


their children were born. They were George Lewis, 
Harold Bayless, Anselm Tupper and Ellen Lewis. 


In 1866 the family moved to the old stockade, 
corner of Second and Washington Streets, living there 
until the fall of 1872, when they moved to their new 
house on Fourth Street, October 9, 1872. From this 
time Mother's life was a happy one, though devoid of 
important changes, until the circumstances resulting 
in her death occurred. 


Her third son, Anselm Tupper Jr., was taken 
sick while travelling, and reached Hanging Rock, O., 
the home of his wife, ill with typhoid fever, Nov. 12, 
1885. Mother, though not quite well herself, decided 
to go to him, leaving home November 19, and arriving 
at Hanging Rock November 20. Tupper grew worse; 
and the constant care and anxiety was too much for 
Mother, and just as Tupper was on the point of con- 
valescing she was taken ill with the same disease. 
Mrs. Lovell, father’s sister, was sent for from Marietta. 


While the disease is always a dangerous one, her case 
was not considered a specially severe one, until the 
morning of January 24, when a marked change for the 
worse took place. The members of the family were 
hastily summoned, but owing to the fact that it was 
Sunday, and only few trains running, none of them 
arrived in time to see her alive. Her son Tupper, his 
wife, and Mrs. Lovell were with her at the end. Her 
remains were brought to Marietta on Monday, Jan- 
uary 25. The funeral was held in St. Lukes church, 
and the service was conducted by Rev. John Boyd, 
rector. Her body was laid in Oak Grove Cemetery, 
Wednesday afternoon, January 27, 1886. 


She left besides her husband three sons and one 
daughter, George Lewis, Harold Bayless, Anselm 
Tupper and Ellen Lewis. 


The life thus ended was one of those that leave a 
most lasting and affectionate remembrance with those 
who had come within the circle of her influence, and 


especially with those who were of her own family and 
were a part of her home. Those who knew her most 
intimately bear the most tender testimony to the purity 
and unselfishness of her every-day life. Indeed, home 
life was a large part of her existence, and could not 
be separated from it. Her home was the sphere of her 
life work, the center toward which all her thoughts 
. and hopes tended. Ambitious for the welfare of her 
children no sacrifice for their sakes was too great, no 
labor too exhausting. From weary watching in the 
sick room to joyous returnings of her absent ones; her 
every thought and care was that they might know 
little of trouble and care. Nochildish trouble ever 
went in vain to her for comfort. 


Though a generation separated her in years from 
her children she was stiil young and lived to enter 
into all their joys and trials. Indeed, she never seemed 
old, and in this fact we who are left can find some con- 
solation. Our remembrance of her will always recall 


_her in the fullness of her womanhood and motherhood. 
In her entire devotion to her family and home she 
may have been more earnest by reason of recollec- 
tions of her own girlhood. Her own home was early 
broken up and her brothers and sisters scattered. 
Though she had most affectionate care from those who . 
stood in her parents’ place, she never knew home life 
such as her children knew, with father, mother, 
brothers and sisters all with her. Her own loss of her 
early home seemed to make her more eager for one of 
her own which she made most lovely and attractive, 
not only to her family but to all who might come 
under her roof. 


Those traits of character, which, trom the roving 
disposition of her family, might naturally have been 
less developed, here grew and expanded. Her love of - 
home and lack of desire to leave it long at a time were 
among the most marked of her characteristics. She 
never seemed more happy than when returning home 


from a little trip or visit with frieuds. Her motherly 
care was never absent from her children. She could 
not rest until her boys were all at home at night, and 
they were with her even in her dreams, I remember 
when one of her boys had gone on a long journey that 
she could not sleep, starting up again and again with 
the remark that she could hear the roar of the car 
wheels taking her boy farther and farther away. 


When the demands of business finally made a 
separation of the family necessary, I believe the 
breaking up of the happy home was the hardest 
struggle of her life and the return home was among 
the happiest. In these necessary separations her hus- 
band and daughter became doubly dear to her, and 
when she was gone they were left most desolate. 


While devoting so much love and affection to her 
home and family, she always found time for her duties 
in the church. For years she was a teacher in St. Lukes 
Sunday School, and greatly enjoyed teaching child- 


ren, and very many who are now men and women will 
remember with warm hearts her efforts forthem. Be- 
sides the Sunday School, the Parish Sewing School 
rarely held its meetings without her. One of her 
settled convictions was that the poor should learn how 
to help themselves, and in this belief she gave her time 
regularly and gladly. Then there was the Missionary 
Society which claimed and received a share of her 
time. In private charity she gave much. The poor 
were never turned empty handed from her door; so 
sure were they of her help and sympathy aN one see- 
ing her funeral said, “the poor will miss her.’ 


All these demands upon her seemed still to give 
her time for reading and social enjoyment. Of the 
former she was quite fond, keeping pace well with the 
advances of the times, taking a lively interest 1n all 
topics of public interest. She enjoyed the news- 
papers and periodical magazines, keeping herself 
remarkably. well posted in political and business 








matters. Her social inclinations were quite strong 
and she was fond of entertaining in her own home her 
friends and acquaintances, and I am sure that many 
will recall with pleasure an hour or a day spent with 
her. 


Her family, her friends, her church, her home, 
were what constituted her life and when the time 
came for her to give her life in ministering to one of 
her loved ones, she met death as calmly and as sweetly 
as if it were only an hour of needed rest. She realized 
her condition before being told by her physician, then 
saying only that she was ready to go; but hoping she 
might see her husband and children. But this could 
not be, for the disease had done its work more rapidly 
than she had thought. With loving messages for all 
* the absent ones, she fell asleep in the sure hope of 
again seeing those who had been so dear to her here. 
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